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Concordia University, Montreal 


‘Day of Action’ set for 17th 





Approximately 10,000 letters of support have been collected to date to send to the Québec government to back Concordia’s appeal for a more 
equitable distribution of university operating funds. Pictured above at a noonhour “stuffing party” are volunteers (from left to right) Robert 
Douglas, Co-President of the Concordia University Students Association, part-time employee Frank Remus, Chemistry Department 
graduate student Don Gutzman, and Research Services Office Secretary Chris Tawtel. CUSA alone has collected more.than half the letters. 
The others are flooding in from faculty, staff and off-campus friends of the University. Once all the letters are stuffed into mailbags they’Il be 


carted off to the National Assembly in Québec City. 


by Ken Whittingham 


he Concordia community has set Tuesday 

November 17th as its “Day of Action” to 

support Concordia’s bid for a more equitable 
distribution of the funds made available recently by 
Higher Education and Science Minister Claude Ryan. 

An official notice from the University administra- 
tion will be circulated shortly about the Day of Action. 

A series of activities are planned for the day. Full 
details will be outlined next Tuesday, November 10th, 
between 3:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m., at a combination pep 
rally and information session in the lobby of the Henry 
F. Hall Building. 

The rally is being organized by the joint student/ 
faculty/staff/administration co-ordinating committee 
established two weeks ago to launch a lobbying effort to 
help ensure that Concordia receives equitable treatment 


from the Québec government. 

All campus organizations involved in the Day of 
Action will be staffing booths at Tuesday’s information 
session to explain how people can participate in the 
following week’s activities, including a possible march 
on the National Assembly in Québec City. 

Unless a positive response is obtained from Higher 
Education and Science Minister Claude Ryan by 
November 16th, the Day of Action will proceed as 
scheduled. 

The co-ordinating committee is advising all Con- 
cordia units and departments to reschedule any activi- 
ties (day or evening) that are planned for that date. 
Essential services, however, would be maintained. 

Anyone requiring additional information should 
contact his/her delegate(s) on the co-ordinating com- 
mittee. A full list of names and telephone locals is 
printed on page 5. See ACTION page 5 
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Go north, young man (woman)! 


Education, Literature and Music are just a few of the fields of study you can 
obtain a grant for through Concordia’s Committee for Northern Studies 


A Committee for Northern 
Studies was set up in 1985 to act 
as the agent to apply for and 
administer funds from the 
Northern Scientific Training 
Program offered by the Federal 
Government. 

Advanced undergraduate 
students and graduate students 
(who are Canadian citizens or 
landed immigrants) interested 
in conducting research in the 
Canadian north can apply to 
the committee (whose mem- 
bers are: Gail Valaskakis, 
Communications; Paul Wid- 
den, Biology; Richard 
Diubaldo, History; and 
Ronald Mackay, TESL) to sup- 
port specific projects in most 
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fields of study. These fields 
include Education, Literature, 
Music and Management Stud- 
ies as well as more obviously 
‘scientific’ areas such as Biolo- 
gy, Engineering, Environmen- 
tal Sciences, etc. 

Students must submit clear- 
ly defined projects including a 
detailed budget, time frame 
and the name of the University 
faculty member who will super- 
vise their project. - 

Funds are offered to help 
cover the student’s actual costs 
of conducting their actual 
research in the Canadian north, 
not as a general subsidy for 


-their course of studies. The 


Northern Scientific Training 
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CFCFIV  CJAD 


...Art History professor 
Jean Bélisle was all over the 
airwaves last week in connec- 
tion with the worldwide televi- 
sion special from France that 
unveiled artifacts recovered 
from the wreck of the Titanic. 
After serving as one of the 
hosts on Radio-Québec’s 
Wednesday night telecast of the 
event, Bélisle turned up the 
following morning on CBC 
Radio’s Daybreak program. 
Bélisle is well known for his 
interest in underwater archeol- 
ogy. One of his current “digs” 
invoives the Lady Sherbrooke, 











FREE UNIVERSITY 


WRITING TEST 
TUTORING | 


A program now exists to provide students with 
free of charge one-on-one tutoring designed to 
- assist them in passing the University Writing Test. 
The tutors are faculty members who are highly 
qualified writing teachers, thoroughly familiar with 
standards applied to grading the U.W.T. 

For more information, interested students should 
leave a message for Professor Gary O’Connor at 
848-2320 (9 a.m. to 5 p.m.) or call 481-2271 
(evenings and weekends). 


CFCF IV 


one of the fleet of wooden 
steamboats that used to ply the 
St. Lawrence between Mont- 
réal and Québec City. The 
sunken craft lies on the river- 
bed near Boucherville. 

...-Another of Jean’s Art 
History Colleagues, none other 
than Laurier Lacroix, has been 
featured in a number of articles 
recently in Le Devoir and else- 
where for his work on this 
summer’s Suzor-Cété exhibi- 
tion at the Musée Laurier d’ Ar- 
thabaska... 

...Concordia’s support for 
iMontréal’s bid to become the 


CriTM 


Program is not intended as a 
primary source for students, 
but as a supplement to offset 
the additional costs of north- 
ern research work. 

Copies of the Northern Sci- 
entific Training Program 
Guidelines Annual Report for 
1985-86 can be consulted in the 
TESL Centre, Reception Area, 
(2130 Bishop) or at the 
Research Services Office in 
Bishop Court (BC-318). 

The deadline for submission 
of projects to the Chairman of 
Concordia’s Committee for 
Northern Studies (Ronald 
Mackay, TESL Centre, MI- 
109) is November 30. 


permanent home for Canada’s 
National Space Centre has also 
been receiving extensive media 
coverage of late. Articles on the 
subject have turned up in Otta- 
wa’s Le Droit, Québec City’s Le 
Soleil, the Journal de Montréal, 
La Presse, The Gazette, and 
PLAN, the monthly magazine 
of Québec engineers. The artic- 
les, along with extensive radio 
and TV coverage, were linked 
to the International Confer- 
ence on the Construction of 


Large Structures in Space that 


Concordia organized in coop- 
eration with UCLA... 

...Ditto for this past week- 
end’s extremely successful 
International Forum on New 
Reproduction Technology, 
which was organized by the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
and the Québec government’s 
Conseil du statut de la femme 
du Québec. TV, radio and print 
journalists were on hand in the 
Henry F. Hall Building from 
Europe, the U.S. and other 
parts of Canada. 


ATA GLANGE 


. .. Congratulations: Mechanical Engineering’s G.H. Vatis- 
tas was awarded the Ralph R. Teetor Award last month during 
the Aerotech Conference of the Society of Automotive 
Engineering held in California. The award is presented 
annually to engineering educators across North America who 
have achieved excellence in the quality of their teaching and 
research... 

...Continuing kudos: Journalism student Giséle Seto has 
won the prestigious Ruth Hancock Broadcasting Scholarship, 
awarded by the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, who 
co-sponsor it with the CTV Television Network/Broadcast 
Executives Society... 

...Other pleased personae: The following Commerce and 
Administration faculty have been promoted to the rank of 
associate professors: Rai Kapoor (Accountancy), Themistocles 
Politof and Ahmet Satir (Decision Sciences & Management 
Information Systems),and Joya Sen and Bruce Prince (Man- 
agement)... 

. .. Simone de Beauvoir adjunct fellow Marianne Ainley was 
an invited panelist at the fifth Kingston Conference of the 
Canadian Science and Technology Historical Association last 
month in Ottawa. The discussion: Scientific Communities. in 
Canada. She also presented a paper entitled ‘“‘Rowan vs Tory — 
opposing views of scientific research, 1920-35.”’ As well, she 
has been appointed Advisory Editor of Scientia Canadensis. . . 

... Sociology & Anthropology’s Dominique Legros has 
written several entries for the Dictionnaire d’Antropologie: 
“North American Indians,” “Fred Eggan,” “Band Societies” 
and “North-East American Indians.” Publishers are Les 
Presses Universitaires de France under the direction of P. Bonte 
and M. Izard... 

... Nominations are invited for the 1988 Corporate-Higher 
Education Forum Award (worth $5,000) given in recognition of 
excellence in furthering corporate-university collaboration in 
research in Canada. Nominees should be involved in research 
of major significance — as a collaborator or organizer. 
Nomination forms, to be completed by two nominators, are 
available from: The Corporate-Higher Education Forum; 1155 
Dorchester Blvd. W., Suite 2501; Mtl. Que. H3B 2K4... 

...By the way: According to Notes from AUCC, (the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada), first-year 
undergraduate enrollment appears to be up by almost five 
percent this fall at university campuses across Canada. ..The 
Canadian Higher Education Research Network puts it differ- 
ently: they say that preliminary indications show that full-time 
university enrollment will be 475,000 in ‘87-88 as compared 
with 371,000 at the beginning of the decade. .. 

... If you are looking for the SGW Campus Health Services 
and you can’t find them on MacKay street any longer it’s 
because they’ve moved. The new address is 2155 Guy, Room 
407. The local remains the same: 3565. 


Forum looks at education challenges 


& anadian universities 
have called for the 
establishment of a 
Canadian Council of Postse- 
condary Education that would 
bring together representatives 
of the federal and provincial 
governments and the postse- 
condary education community 
to articulate a national policy 
on education for that level. 
Speaking at a news confer- 
ence held in conjunction with 
last week’s National Forum on 
Postsecondary Education, spo- 
kespeople for the 85-member 
Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada (AUCC), 





told reporters that universities 
see the Forum as “an important 
first step toward the develop- 
ment of a national policy that 
takes into account the interests 
of both levels of government, 
postsecondary institutions and 
the private sector.” 
500-600 delegates 

The National Forum, first 
announced in the October 1986 
federal throne speech, was held 
in Saskatoon. More than 500 
delegates representing the edu- 
cation community, labor, gov- 
ernment and_ special-interest 
groups attended the $2 million 
forum to discuss the challenges 


and opportunities facing uni- 
versities and colleges now and 
into the next century. 
Concordia delegates were 
rector Patrick Kenniff, his 
Executive Assistant, Catherine 
MacKenzie, Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute principal 
Arpi Hamalian, Communica- 
tions Studies professor Donat 
Taddeo and students Maxine 
Clark (CUSA_ Co-president) 
and Ruth Vale (from the Grad- 
uate Students Association). 
Some of AUCC’s areas of 
major concern were: national 
mimimum standards; recogniz- 
See FORUM page 5 





Women and wombs... 
the controversy rages on 


Weekend International Conference draws experts, heated debate 


by Gracie MacDonald 


babies from petri dishes, 
then what do you do with 
its leftover twins? 

What happens when a child 
born of an anonymous sperm 
bank fertilization falls in love 
with a biological half-brother? 

Should childless couples 
spend $10,000 on artificial 
insemination when 36,000 U.S. 
black children are waiting for 
adoption? 

These are unsavory ques- 
tions, ones most people hope 
they’ll never have to answer. 

Big business 

It is also big business. We 

now have surrogate mothers, 


I f you can produce healthy 


Perry Beaton 


franchised in-vitro fertilization 
clinics, sex determination and 
the sale of ova. With this brave 
new world has come some 
difficult ethical and legal ques- 
tions. 

These technologies — in- 
vitro fertilization and the pro- 
duction of test tube babies — 
came under attack during a 
weekend conference at Con- 
cordia. Sponsored by the Qué- 
bec Council on the Status of 
Women and the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute, the pre- 
dominantly female gathering 
heard sharp criticism of the 
lack of information about 
health risks and the low success 





Monique Gagnon-Tremblay 


rates of reproductive tamper- 
ing. 

There was not even any 
consensus on how involved 
government should be. But 
many speakers called for a 
moratorium on research until 
the Québec government makes 
some rules. The public must 
distinguish between what sci- 
ence can do and what it should 
do, said Status of Women 
Committee president Francine 
MacKenzie. 

Rising infertility 

Sexually-transmitted dis- 
eases combined with other 
problems has left 5,400 Québec 
couples infertile. Mary Sue 





Henifin, a feminist lawyer spe- 
cializing in women’s health 
issues, questioned infertile 
couples’ need to reproduce 
themselves. “We have a cultur- 
ally constructed idea... that 
we must have genetically 
related children at any cost,” 
she noted. 

However, one expert said in- 
vitro fertilization should not be 
denied to couples who have 
unsuccessfully tried every other 
method. Dr. Diogene Clautier 
of the Laval University Hospi- 
tal said the procedure is still 
only meant for a restricted 
number of women and will 
never become a routine. 


But most women at the 
conference seemed uncon- 
vinced. 

According to Québec minis- 
ter responsible for the Status of 
Women Monique Gagnon- 
Tremblay, the Québec govern- 
ment will probably legislate on 
artificial reproduction and pre- 
natal diagnosis methods within 
the next year. 

New in Québec 

She said the law has not had 
time to catch up with science. 
“It’s a technology that’s been 
around for a while, but it’s new 
in Québec,” she said. A provin- 
cial inter-ministry committee is 
studying the legal and ethical 
issues surrounding modern 
dilemmas like test tube babies 
and sperm banks. “The com- 
mittee isn’t to change the law,” 
reported Gagnon-Tremblay, 
“but to recommend ways for 
government to form legisla- 
tion. Currently there are no 


“Motherhood is not the 
apex of women’s 
creativity and power” 
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laws concerning new reproduc- 
tive technologies (NRT).” She 
added that the committee has 
yet to make recommendations 
to the government. 

But Marie Lalancette of the 
Québec Federation for Family 
Planning criticized the com- 
mittee, saying it groups experts 
and does not adequately repre- 
sent the average woman. She 
echoed a common theme at the 
conference: having babies must 
not be left to medicine, science 
and business people. 

Only the wealthy 

Other speakers worried that 
only wealthy people will be able 
to afford the technology. For 
example, artificial insemina- 
tion costs $10- to $20,000 and is 
not always successful. 

Organizers said the confer- 
ence was not meant to reach a 
consensus, but rather to “‘fos- 
ter a broad debate” on the 
controversy. But almost all 
agreed that people will have to 
change their priorities. Said 
U.S. feminist Janice Raymond: 
“We have to change our think- 
ing. Motherhood is not the 
apex of women’s creativity and 
power.” 


LA 
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Exploring the scientific, medical, legal, philosophical and ethical 
aspects of new reproductive technologies. 















and submit it today. 





ATTENTION 


AT LOYOLA: AD-211 / AT THE DOWNTOWN CAMPUS: N-107 











Thanks 


As principal of the 
Simone de _ Beauvoir 
Institute I would like to 
take this opportunity to 
publicly thank the people 
and departments at Con- 
cordia who made this 
event a success. First of 
all, special thanks are 
extended to Laila 
Dhanani, the assistant to 
the principal, for her pro- 
fessional handling of all 
the phases of preparation 
and execution of the Con- 
ference. We shall also 
acknowledge the gracious 
collaboration by the fol- © 
lowing departments and 
their heads: J. Lamarche, 
manager of the Confer- 
ence and Information 
Centre, M. Schofield, 
director of Audio-Visual 
Services, M. Hainsworth, 
director of Advertising 
and Publications, P. 
Regimbald, director, 
Liaison, R. Barnabe, 
director, Security, F. Wel- 
ler, manager, Telesis, F. 
Kishi, director of Food 
Services, A. Wenner- 
strand, Housekeeping 
supervisor, and C. Denis, 
Architectural Mainte- 
nance supervisor from 
Physical Plant Adminis- 
tration, J. Langevin, 
supervisor, Distribution, 
J. Lorion, Parking Serv- 
ices, A. Lawrie, senior 
buyer, Purchasing Serv- 


ices, C. Macdonald, 
director, Procurement 
Services, R. Maclver, 


manager, Printing Serv- 
ices, J. Needles, man- 
ager, D.B. Clarke The- 
atre, Cusacorp for 
generously lending us the 
Reggie’s Pub area, D. 
Devenne of Ancillary 
Services, and the students 
of the Garnet Key Socie- 


= A special thanks is 
owed to Dr. Habashi and 
his class for co-operating 
by rescheduling an exami- 
nation to allow us to use 
one of the auditoriums 


’ for a workshop on Friday 


afternoon. 
— Arpi Hamalian 







ALL SPRING 1988 CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA, BACHELOR’S, 
MASTER’S, AND DOCTORAL DEGREE CANDIDATES 
If you are completing the requirements for your certificate, degree, or diploma 
program during the Fall 1987 or Winter 1988 sessions and therefore expect to be 
considered as a graduation candidate next Spring, YOU must inform the Graduation 
Office by submitting a Spring 1988 Graduation Application no later than January 15, 1988. 


STUDENTS WHO DO NOT APPLY BY THIS DATE 
WILL NOT GRADUATE NEXT SPRING 


Obtain your form from the Registrar's Services Department on your campus 
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HERE’S WHAT SOME PEOPLE 
ARE WRITING... 
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AS FOR OUR LETTER-WRITING 


CAMPAIGN... 


The count 
so far is: 


10,000 


8,000 


3,000 


1,000 









Everyone is taking the time.... 


CUSA-run information desks like this one in the Henry F. Hall Building Lobby have resulted in a flood 


of letters supporting Concordia’s case for additional government funding. Organizers are hoping to 
collect upwards of 15,000 by the end of this week. 





ACTION 


continued from page I 


University officials told the 
Day of Action organizing com- 
mittee earlier this week that 
civil servants in Ryan’s ministry 
are working on a new funding 
scenario — or scenarios — as a 
result of the minister’s meeting 
with Concordia’s board of gov- 
ernors on October 19. 

While that information is 
encouraging, the senior admin- 
istration has had no official 
indication that a change is 
forthcoming in the amount of 
operating revenues allotted 
Concordia. 

The letter-writing cam- 
paign, meanwhile, has proven 
incredibly successful. An esti- 
mated 10,000 letters have been 
collected in little more than a 
week. (A small selection of 
some of the letters is printed on 
page 4). 

As the accompanying pho- 
tograph shows, the letters will 
be stuffed into official Canada 
Post mailbags and forwarded 
to Ryan, with copies sent to 
Premier Robert Bourassa and 
Concordia’s two MNAs, 
Harold Thuringer and Jacques 
Chagnon. 

Handicapped _ students, 
among others, have been par- 
ticularly active in the cam- 
paign. Besides providing an on- 
campus collection depot and 
vigorously soliciting letters, 
Concordia’s handicapped stu- 
dents have also been seeking 
off-campus support from 
social agencies and handi- 
capped groups that Concordia 
has helped in the past. 


The letter-writing campaign 
is continuing. All letters are 
welcome. 

The following have 
endorsed and are actively par- 
ticipating in the current lobby- 
ing effort: the Concordia Uni- 
versity Faculty Association 
(CUFA), the Concordia Uni- 
versity Students Association 
(CUSA), the Loyola Mainte- 
nance and Cleaners Union, the 
Engineering and Computer 
Science Students Association 
(ECA), CUNASA, the Con- 
cordia University Non-Aca- 
demic Staff Association, the 
Dean of Students Office, the 
Alumni Association, and the 
Graduate Students Association 
(GSA). 

The members of the co- 
ordinating. committee (and 
their telephone locals) are as 
follows: Dennis O’Connor 


(3999) CUFA; Angela Wilson 
(2280), Pat Freed (3689) and 
Jackie Lamarche (3830), 
CUSA; Maxine Clarke, Robert 
Douglas and Randy Orr (7474) 
CUSA; Ray Martin (2628) rep- 
resenting Vice-Rector Services; 
Larry Jeffrey (3737) Loyola 
Maintenance and Cleaners 
Union; Beth Morey (4841) Sta- 
tus Of Women Office; Godfrey 
Hiltebrandt (7904) Graduate 
Students Association; Chengah 
Ragaven (2140) CUPFA; 
Lishka Locas (3816) Alumni; 
Adrian Trotman and Peter 
Lauch (7408) ECA; Zuzana 
Jirkovsky (7721) Libraries; Ann 
Kerby (3501) Dean of Students 
Office; Carole Kleingrib (4805) 
Vice-Rector Institutional Rela- 
tions and Finance; Catherine 
MacKenzie (4844) Rector’s 
Office; and Ken Whittingham 
(4879) Public Relations. 





FORUM 


continued from page 2 

ing individuals’ diversity of 
needs; responding to Canada’s 
need for highly-qualified man- 
power; assuring standards for 
research and scholarship; facil- 
itating the free flow of knowl- 
edge; and Canada’s role in the 
international community. 

Of particular interst to 
Hamalian was the focus on 
equality and accessibility — the 
effort to make education avail- 
able to more people and to 
people with a greater variety of 
backgrounds. 

Taddeo, too, remarked on 
the accessibility theme and saw 
the conference, while offering 


several stimulating intellectual 
challenges about the future of 
education, treading on egg- 
shells around the issues of 
federal and provincial relation- 
ships over education. MacKen- 
zie agreed. “The funding issue, 
unfortunately, was largely 
ignored and some concerns 
raised in workshops were never 
even brought to the large 
group. On the positive side, 
however, Concordia was able to 
share some valuable informa- 
tion with other educators 
around such issues as part-time 
education and mature students 
because we are advanced in 
those areas.” 
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on 


Fine Arts 
research 


- The art and soul of it 


Two Fine Arts faculty mem- 
bers have been spanning the 
world, both to complete 
research and to bring their 
special talents to bear on the 
peoples of other cultures. 

Associate professor - Eliza- 
beth Langley has completed her 
sabbatical in Australia, where 
she taught movement for actors 
in Melbourne, choreography at 
the Aboriginal and Island 
Dance Theatre School in Syd- 
ney, and improvisation classes 
at the Dance of Life Studio, 
Melbourne. She studied Barte- 
nieff fundamentals, a method 
of analyzing and correcting 
movement and kinetics, and 
her performances included 
street theatre at the Moomba 
Parade, Melbourne; solo clown 
work; and an original one- 
woman show ‘“Fact/Fiction/ 
Fable/Fantasy.” She also col- 
laborated with playwright and 
poet Christopher Barnett to 
write a one-woman script 
“Waiting for Miracles at Mid- 
night.” 

Assistant professor Silvy 
Panet-Raymond, meanwhile, 


has returned from Indonesia. 
Travelling thanks to a Canada 
Council grant, she recorded 
sounds and filmed and still- 
photographed material which 
she is preparing with the help of 
a CASA seed grant. She attend- 
ed classes and rehearsals in 
traditional and modern Java- 
nese and Balinese dance and 
gamelan music and studied 
Pencak Silat, a martial arts 
form, in Sumatra. 

Last Dec. and Jan. Prof. 
Panet-Raymond returned to 
the northwest desert of Mexi- 
co, to an area called the Zone 
of Silence, together with a 
multidisciplinary group of 
Québec and Mexican artists. 
Begun in 1984 with sculptor 
Domingo Cisneros, the project 
has spawned a number of pro- 
jects in both countries, includ- 
ing exhibitions, a trilingual art- 
ists’ book, scientific 
presentations, and films and 
videos showing the group’s 
research and creations in the 
‘Zone of Silence? 

Panet-Raymond completed 
her M.ED in June at 1’U de M. 


Stock market drop leaves 
Concordia Pension Plan untouched 


he recent sharp drop in 

the stock market may 

have raised in employ- 

ees’ minds the question of its 

impact on the assets of the 

University’s pension plan. In 

fact, the plan still has an actu- 

arial surplus of several million 
dollars. 

The Concordia University 
Pension Plan is not as vulnera- 
ble to fluctuations in the stock 
market as other investment 
portfolios. There are two rea- 
sons for this: first, the method 
used by actuaries to evaluate 
the assets of a pension plan 
gives less weight to short-term 
fluctuations than to longer- 
term trends. 

Secondly, there is a strict 
investment policy governing 
the assets of the Pension Plan. 
Here is a brief summary of the 
policy: 

1) — There are maximum 
percentages which can be 
invested in each of equities 
(stocks and convertible bonds), 
fixed income (such as mort- 
gages), cash, real estate, and 
foreign investments. Within 
each category, there are also 
maximums on the amounts 
which can be invested in any 
one corporation, industry 
group, bond of the same issuer, 
etc. 

2) — The fund is invested by 
two investment managers; each 
investment management firm is 
assigned approximately one- 
half of the fund and is required 
by law to act through a trustee. 


HONORARY 


DEGREE 


NOMINATIONS 


Nominations are currently being accepted for prospective honorary 


degree recipients at Concordia University’s June 1988 convocation - 
ceremonies. 


All members of the Concordia community are eligible to nominate 
candidates.* Each submission must be accompanied by a detailed 
curriculum vitae and a succinct statement explaining why the 
nominator thinks the candidate is worthy of such an honour. 


Submissions should be sent to the Board of Governors Graduation 
Ceremonies Committee c/o the Board Secretary, Aloysius Graham, 
S.J., Room BC-320, no later than November 15th, 1987. 


*NOTE: Current members of the Faculty, the Administration and the Board of Governors 
are not eligible to receive honorary degrees. 





_ 3) — There are certain mini- 
mal criteria of performance 
which each manager is required 
to maintain, such as: ranking in 
the top 45% of a national 
measurement service and pro- 
viding an annual rate of return 
of at least 3% above inflation. 

The Concordia Pension 
Plan is also a defined benefits 
plan — that is, the pension paid 
to a retired employee depends 
only on years of (contributory 
and/or non-contributory) 
service and salary. It does not 
depend on the size of the 
pension fund. If there were ever 


October 30 


by Barbara Verity 
oncordia and _ the 
Université du Québec a 
Montréal (UQAM) 


have received a $170,000 grant 
from the National Research 
Council to set up a joint office 
for the promotion of univer- 
sity-private sector research pro- 
jects. 

Cooper Langford, Associ- 
ate Vice-Rector (Research), 
made the announcement at last 
Friday’s meeting of Senate. 
The grant will cover the office’s 
first two years of operation, 
Langford said. If that is. suc- 
cessful, a similar grant will be 
forthcoming for the next two 
years, after which the office is 
expected to be self-sustaining. 

Expressing his pleasure over 
approval of the grant, 
Langford said that the collabo- 
ration on the project will bring 
together the strengths of the 
two universities. 

In other news, protest from 
the September Senate meeting 
over cutbacks to library hours 
has been resolved. The hours 
have already been brought back 
to their former levels, as 
requested by students. Further- 
more, a motion presented by 
student senator Randy Orr at 
Friday’s meeting calling for the 
return of full library services 
for the two weeks preceding 
exams was approved by Senate. 


an actuarial deficit — this 
means if the total value of 
payments required to discharge 
the accumulated pension bene- 
fits of all employees were to 
exceed the value (as estimated 
conservatively by actuarial 
rules) of the plan’s assets — the 
University would be required to 
pay more money into the plan 
so as to amortize the deficit 
over a period of time. 

A more detailed story about 
the Concordia Pension Plan 
will appear in a future issue of 
The Thursday Report. 





During an hour-long ques- 
tion period, the following other 
points were made: 

e Short- and long-term action 
is planned by all sectors of the 
University to protest to the 
Québec government over its 
failure so far to correct Con- 
cordia’s funding formula. 
November 10 is set aside for 
action unless the government 
modifies its stand. 

e Tests show the level of asbes- 
tos in the ER Building on Guy 
Street causes no danger to 
health. Tests are now being 
done in the Norris Bldg. 

e “The impact has not been 
that significant,’ Vice-Rector, 
Institutional Relations and 
Finance Maurice Cohen said of 
the effect of the recent decline 
in stock market prices on the 
University pension fund. A 
report on the guidelines for 
investing University funds will 
be made public soon. A report 
on the status of the pension 
fund will be made public in 
January, “when the dust set- 
tles.” 

e Two issues involving photo- 
copies will be studied by Vice- 
Rector, Services, Charles 
Giguére: the 10¢ cost for a 
photocopy in the Libraries 
compared to the 5¢ cost in the 
Hall Building; and the illegality 
of photocopying books. 
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Second language debate rages on 


Patsy Lightbown talks about TESL 


by Susan Gray 


C C here can’t be a 
more exciting 
place to be in my 


field than Quebec,” comments 
Patsy M. Lightbown, Associ- 
ate Professor of TESL (Teach- 
ing English as a Second Lan- 
guage) and director of a 
research project comparing 
students in intensive English 
classes with regular ESL stu- 
dents. “Nowhere do you have 
such a range of types of lan- 
guage learning going on — the 
regular classroom type, immi- 
grants. learning French, 
anglophones learning French 
and vice versa.” In addition to 
her teaching and research, 
which involves McGill and 
Concordia personnel, Light- 
bown is currently busy spread- 
ing her knowledge to students 
and researchers as far afield as 
Sweden, Japan and Australia. 

One of Quebec’s foremost 
specialists in TESL, Light- 
bown, whose research has 
always focused on language 
acquisition, has been investi- 
gating the teaching of English 
in Quebec schools since 1977. 
The ensuing years have seen 
significant changes in this field 
with the advent of intensive 
English programs and the 
altered guidelines of the Minis- 
tére de l’Education regarding 
second language teaching in 
general. 

About six years ago, Grade 4 
became the usual starting point 
for English teaching in the 
French system. Previously it 
had been Grade 5; however, the 
total number of hours remains 
constant. The major change in 
the new régime pédagogique is 


that it encourages a communi- 


- cative teaching approach rather 


than a drill approach. 

The attitude towards ESL 
teaching has also changed since 
1977. Hence, there has been 
increased demand by parents 
for intensive English programs 
for their children. While some 
teachers in the regular stream 
still prefer to use traditional 
teaching methods, all of the 
intensive classes are student- 
centred and make extensive use 
of the students’ imaginations. 

According to Lightbown, 
this is a significant factor in 


“Intensive English classes 
are lots of fun” 





their success. “You can’t have 
more fun in school than in 
those classes,” she explains. 
Grade 5 and 6 students com- 
ing out of these programs, 
where they are exposed to near- 
ly 500 hours of intensive 
English for one term (no 
instruction in other subjects) 
come out speaking the lan- 
guage more fluently than 
Grade 10 students from the old 
drill technique. “There’s no 
doubt that exposing children to 
the language that intensely is 


-better than doing so over eight 


years. But as to whether it is 
beter to teach it in a different 
time frame perhaps over one 
year or two no one knows; 
experiments have not yet been 
done. Much still remains to be 
explored on the whole issue,” 
says the professor. 

The money for Lightbown’s 


study only allows her and her 
research team to examine stu- 
dents over a limited time frame. 
“The follow-ups we are doing 
are largely anecdotal. For 
example, we have an education- 
al consultant who routinely 
tests kids once they get into the 
high schools and he finds that 
they continue to seek out 
opportunities to improve their 
English. But, saying that the 
long-term benefits of intensive 
English classes are superior to 
regular programs is precipi- 
tous; the children who go into 
the former are already highly 
motivated.” 


Ideas for studies 


Given increased funding, 
Lightbown would like to do 
longitudinal studies on her 
present subjects. By the end of 
this year, the research team will 
have looked at around 40 class- 
es, two thirds of them in inten- 
sive English. The funding they 
have received to date has come 
from diverse sources: the Rec- 
tor’s Fund; CASA (Committee 
on Aid to Scholarly Activity); 
SSHRC (Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council); 
and Fonds FCAR (Fonds pour 
la formation des chercheurs et 
aide a la recherche). These 
monies have permitted the 
researchers to test students for 
listening and reading compre- 
hension and speaking ability as 
well as to observe the overall 
classroom dynamics. They 
have not had much opportuni- 
ty to assess the conversational 
or practical problem-solving 
skills of the students due to a 
lack of funding. 





Loves teaching 

As much as she enjoys being 
involved in research, Light- 
bown also loves teaching. “I’ve 
never stopped teaching, even 
though last year I was finishing 
a three-year term as Director of 
the TESL Centre and heading 
up this research project.” 

In the 13 years since she has 
been teaching at Concordia, 
Lightbown has formed strong 
opinions about second lan- 





“Much remains to be 
explored...” 








guage acquisition. “I believe 
that the proper teaching of 
French should be the priority in 
French schools even if it means 
that English must sometimes 
suffer as a result,” she states. 
“Still, students should be grad- 
uating from high school with 
sufficient ability in English so 
that they can immerse them- 
selves in the language by mov- 
ing to an English province or 


Patty Lightbown 


going to an English institution 
if they so choose.” 

Regarding immersion cours- 
es prior to Grade 5 or 6, 
Lightbown believes that “there 
are many factors to be taken 
into account here, the most 
important of which is the 
socio-economic status of the 
child. Because a great number 
of Québécois have come from 
working class homes where the 
image and usage of language 
has not been very powerful, I 
think it is wrong for these 
children to begin English class- 
es at a very young age.” 

In terms of children in 
French Protestant schools who 
begin regular English classes as 
early as Grade 1, Lightbown 
says, “There again the situa- 
tion is different as there is a 
slightly greater likelihood that 
these children will come into 
contact with English outside 
the classroom. With little time 
inside and outside the class, 
there isn’t much hope that one 
will learn the language.” 





Int’] Adult Ed. Council cohosted by Concordia 


Thirty-five countries represented at meeting 


Concordia’s Department of 
Education was cohost with 
McGill’s Faculty of Education 
and the Québec Association 
for Adult Learning (whose 
offices are located at Con- 
cordia’s West-end campus) at a 
reception held on October 27 
for over 100 people in honour 
of the executive of the Interna- 
tional Council of Adult Educa- 
tion (ICAE). 

The executive committee, 
with representatives from 35 


countries, is meeting in Mont- 
real this week. 

Representing the University 
were Riva Heft, program direc- 
tor, Diploma in Adult Educa- 
tion; Dennis Dicks, Arts and 
Science vice-dean; William 
Knitter, department chair; 
Gary Boyd, Educational Tech- 
nology; Gary Coldevin, Educa- 
tional Technology; and Bette 
DeBellefeuille, Early Child- 
hood Education. 

In her address Professor 


Heft noted that Concordia’s 
predecessor, Sir George Wil- 
liams College, was the first 
institution on the continent to 
offer academic credit to adult 
learners, in 1928. She further 
stated that “Concordia, with 
its steadfast and historical 
commitment to adult educa- 
tion is extremely pleased... in 
playing a catalytic role in the 
attainment of ongoing dia- 
logue with colleagues world- 
wide.” 


Concordia offers two under- 
graduate programs in Adult 
Education, a 30-credit Certifi- 
cate program, and a 24-credit 
Minor for people in a degree 
program. At the graduate level, 
there is a 30-credit Diploma in 
Adult Education, which may 
also be used as a stepping-stone 
towards an MA concentrating 
in Adult Education. 

Speakers from Argentina, 
Kenya, China and Yugloslavia 
urged Canada to continue its 


support of international adult 
education. Peace education, 
self-directed learning and adult 
literacy were first among their 
concerns. 

The ICAE is a non-govern- 
mental voluntary organization 
comprised of members from 71 
countries. It addresses issues, 
practices and developments in 
the broad field of international 
adult education and nonformal 
education. 
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Ed. Tech — On the cutting edge of social change 


PhD program blends science, education 


by Barbara Verity 


raduate level studies 
usually call for special- 
ization in one field. 


But there is one degree at Con- 
cordia which proves the excep- 
tion to the rule. 

The PhD in Educational 
Technology weaves together 
fields as diverse as engineering, 
psychology, communications 
and education. Together they 
form a rapidly emerging field, 
which blends science and edu- 
cation. 

“Educational Technology is 
interested in the interaction 
between the human and his or 
her environment and the com- 
munication links between the 
two of them,” says Richard 
Schmid, Graduate Programs 
Director for Educational Tech- 
nology at Concordia. 

The program focuses on 
training in corporate environ- 
ments — “institutions that 
don’t fall within the general 
framework of formal educa- 
tion,” Schmid says. 

Students are required to 
have some general knowledge 
about the five areas of Educa- 
tional Technology: Human 
Resources Development; Edu- 
cational Cybernetics, Systems 
Analysis and Design; Media 


“_.. We're dealing witha 
rapidly changing 
world... and it’s society’s 
responsibility to adapt 
1h. 





Research and Development; 
Distance Education; and 
Instructional Design. Their 
dissertations often take in more 
than one of these areas. 

At the MA level, all these 
areas are studied along with 
research and statistics. The 
department, which began in 
1969, also offers two diplomas 
in Educational Technology. 

“The technical part of it” 
says Schmid, “looks at the 
media by which we communi- 
cate with that environment. 
That may include person-to- 
person, but also the use of all 
the media — the visual and 
auditory — computers, film, 
radio, television.” 

Although many American 
universities offer this field of 
study, in Canada only Con- 
cordia, Laval and 1|’Université 
de Montréal do so. 

First offered at Concordia in 
1982, the PhD in Educational 
Technology trains students for 
the rapidly changing work- 
place. “We try to instill in 
people a wide yariety of skills 


to more or less meet any inevi- 
tability,” Schmid says. “If they 
go to work for CN, they might 
start out in the training depart- 
ment, putting together self- 
instructional modules, but a 
year or two later they become 
the team manager and then 
they have to draw on manage- 
ment skills and organizational 
skills. A couple of years later 
they might be dealing solely 
with human resource develop- 
ment. 

“Training in general is 
changing very, very rapidly. 
The kinds of tools that people 
are using is changing very rap- 
idly. Fifteen years ago there was 
no such thing as a micro- 
computer. Now they’re all over 
the place. This has changed the 
dynamics of the workplace,” 
he explains. 

Jobs they can’t refuse 

There are 25 students 
enrolled in the PhD program, 
150 in the MA. The majority of 
the PhD students are part-time 
because they are so quickly 
offered challenging jobs they 
can’t refuse, Schmid says. This 
is a disadvantage for the pro- 
gram since there is no core of 
students working together full 
time, but an advantage in that 
the students’ workplaces often 
become their research. “It’s 
very dynamic for the individ- 
ual. The research is very much 
beyond the walls of the Univer- 
sity.” 

What sort of subjects are 
covered by dissertations? 

An analysis of the Inuit 
Broadcasting Corporation 
(based in Iqaluit, NWT), the 
development of small business 
into medium-sized business, 
human resource development 
with unions, and the implica- 
tions of introducing computers 
into schools. 

The diversity of subject mat- 
ter in Educational Technology 
appeals to Schmid. So too does 
the social urgency of the field. 

“We’re dealing with a rap- 
idly changing world, and it’s 
unlikely that the process of 
change is going to abate or 
stop. Therefore, it’s society’s 
responsibility to adapt to it or 
do something about it,” he 
says. 

“T see Educational Technol- 
ogy as being at the cutting edge 
of research and trying to help 
the system adapt to these 
changes. The technologies in 
themselves are what are making 
a lot of these changes occur. So 
the kinds of problems we’re 
studying are integral to this 
evolution. It’s urgent. It really 
is urgent.” 





Students learn to use all media in the Educational Technology programs. 





Psychology Expo starts today 


Stanford scholar Eleanor Maccoby to give lecture on family functioning after 


divorce 


& oncordia’s Psychology 
department is holding a 
Psychological Sciences 
Exposition beginning today 
and running until Saturday, 
Nov. 7. Exhibits and booths, 
located on the mezzanine of the 
Henry F. Hall Bldg., feature an 
array of areas including Con- 
cordia’s Education and 
Applied Social Science depart- 
ments, Liaison, Admissions, 
the Library, Academic Guid- 
ance and Counselling Services, 
Graduate Studies and the Psy- 
chology Students Association. 

Exhibits will be open to the 
public tomorrow, Friday (Nov. 
6) from noon to 9 p.m. and 
Saturday (Nov. 7) from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. They will cover such 
diverse topics as: mechanisms 
of reward and addiction; hyp- 
nosis and suggestibility; psy- 
chotherapy; memory; aging; 
sensory processes; coping with 
stress; language; and evolution 
and behaviour. Professors, stu- 
dents and staff will be on hand 
to answer questions about 
important psychological dis- 
coveries and to provide infor- 
mation about careers, pro- 
grams and related areas in 
psychology. 

Keynote lecture tonight 

Eleanor Maccoby, a well- 
known professor in Psychology 
from Stanford University, will 
deliver the keynote public lec- 
ture tonight at 8:30 in Room H- 
110 of the Henry F. Hall Bldg. 
The title of her lecture will be 


“Family functioning after 
divorce: a comparison of vari- 
ous custodial arrangements.” 
After lecturing at Harvard 
for eight years, Maccoby 
joined the Psychology depart- 
ment at Stanford in 1959 and 
has since become known for 


her work in controversial areas 
such as sex-role development 
and male-female differences. 
Her publications include The 
Psychology of Sex Differences 
and, as editor, Readings in 
social psychology and The 
development of sex differences. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
EXPOSITION 
DES 
SCIENCES PSYCHOLOGIQUES 
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Artist in the limelight 


Susan Hudson uses art to challenge herself, audience 


by Susan Gray 


usan Hudson, Associate 

Professor in the Design 

Art program, is an artist 
in her own right, one with an 
impressive track record in both 
the commercial and creative 
domains. The project which 
has recently cast her into the 
limelight is an exhibit of paint- 
ings, etchings and watercolours 
based on quotes from Peter 
Pan, and the illustrations for 
an art book entitled The Eter- 
nal Peter Pan. Currently, along 
with some of her other recent 
works, samples from this mate- 
rial are being presented at 
Toronto’s Madison Gallery. 
Recently, too, the illustrations 
went off to a successful bienni- 
al exhibition of illustrations in 
Yugoslavia. 

The original exhibit was 
held in Montreal’s Galerie 
Daniel in 1986, then picked by 
the Shaw Festival to coincide 
with the run of the play Peter 
Pan from Aug. 7 to Oct. 11 this 
year. The Peter Pan phenome- 
non is currently experiencing a 


She was inspired by the 
text’s relevance in the 
1980s 








revival in North America, one 
that it certainly merits, accord- 
ing to May Cutler, publisher of 
Tundra Books and the upset 
winner in this Monday’s West- 
mount mayoralty contest. It 
was Cutler who commissioned 
Hudson to do some pen and 
ink illustrations to fill in the 
story line from her show for 
The Eternal Peter Pan. Tundra 
will also be coming out with a 


children’s edition of Peter Pan 
as well as the play, Hudson 
having worked on both pro- 
jects. Cutler says that the chil- 
dren’s book has virtually been 
blacklisted by U.S. educators 
and psychologists and been 
generally disregarded by chil- 
dren’s publishers because of 
phrases like “To die will be an 
awfully big adventure,” which 
supposedly reflects a death 
obsession. 

What inspired Hudson to do 
her renderings was the text’s 
profundity and its relevance in 
the 1980s. 

The artist had previously 
used another children’s book 
for inspiration. In 1973 Alice in 
Wonderland served as the basis 
for an exhibit but, as with Peter 
Pan, the tale was the jumping- 
off point for artwork tangen- 
tially related to it. Throughout 
her career she has treated a 
range of subjects while always 
remaining within the “figura- 
tive-gestural” tradition. 

Her work has been shown in 
15 solo and 25 group shows 
since the early 1970s. It is in 
numerous private collections 
ranging from the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts to 
l’Oeuvre Gravée, a Swiss foun- 
dation. The CBC has also 
made a film about Hudson. 
Entitled “Hudson ’81,” which 
focuses on the artist and her 
work. 

The artist has lived in Mont- 
real all her life. Prior to her 
teaching career (she has taught 
at Concordia for 10 years) she 
supported herself at both the 
CEGEP and university levels 
through contractual work in 


the visual communications 
field. Over the years she has cut 
down on this work substantial- 
ly and now will only take on 
fine arts commissions such as 
the illustrations for the Peter 
Pan series. 
‘Workaholic’ lifestyle 

Educated at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, the Saidye Bronf- 
man Centre and the Montreal 
Museum School of Art and 
Design, she has also managed 
to raise two sons while keeping 
up with all her other activities. 
“TI am a workaholic and my 
lifestyle has left little time for 
travel or entertainment, though 
I do enjoy having people in on 
the spur of the moment. Apart 
from the odd trip to Europe 
and getting away to New York 
once or twice a year to recharge 
my batteries, I am basically 
content to stay put in Montreal. 
I love the French milieu and 
despite the massive changes to 
the architectural fabric of the 
city, it’s still attractive.” 

Her multi-layered art can be 
seen as a reflection of Mont- 
real’s complex, multicultural 
character. On the whole, critics 
have responded favourably to 
Hudson’s art, though some 
object that it is too academic 
and not always “accessible.” 
The artist explains that this is a 
reaction against the straight- 
forward quality of the com- 
mercial work she has had to do 
to earn a living. She sees her art 
as the place where she can pose 
greater challenges to herself 
and to her audiences. 

In the year-old Design: Art 
program, the associate profes- 
sor has discovered a new teach- 


Rick Kerrigan 
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Susan Hudson: “Ym a workaholic.” 


ing challenge. “I didn’t know 
much about object-making 
before,” she admits, explaining 
that three-dimensional work 
has been introduced to show 
the students how the link 
between two- and three-dimen- 
sionality is representative of the 
interrelationship between all 
things. “I am also happy with 
the orientation of the new pro- 
gram. The increased emphasis 
on research allows the students 





to go on to either practical 
design jobs or work that is used 
as an adjunct to experimental 
research. All the projects in the 
program have students investi- 
gating things from both the 
relatively subjective perspective . 
of art and the more objective 
viewpoint of design. Still, what 
is needed is a diploma program 
to complement the undergrad- 
uate studies.” 





First, the good news... 


Psychology prof. Donna White develops effective weight control programs for youngsters 


by Kathy Silver 


he bad news is — if you 
were overweight at any 
time during your child- 
hood, you will probably have 
weight problems all your life. 
“Four out of five fat kids 
become fat adults,” says Don- 
na White, an Associate Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Educa- 
tion at Concordia. 
The good news is — there 
are now effective weight con- 
trol programs for children and 





White has=itecently com- 
pleted a three-year study of 
obesity treatment for young- 


sters from age 10 to 15. She 
concludes: “If you can keep it 
off as an adolescent, you havea 
better chance of keeping it off 
as an adult. That’s why it’s 
important to treat kids and 
adolescents instead of waiting 
until they’re 21 or 22.” 

She thinks most adolescents 
in North America have appall- 
ing diets. But she has to tell 
frustrated fat kids: ““We just 
don’t know why your 
‘McDonald’s and. chips’ turns 
right to fat when others can eat 
just as much and stay slim. We 
can’t attack it from the physio- 
logical level, so we have to 
tackle it behaviourally — which 


means eat less, eat better and 
exercise more.” 

In the weight-control pro- 
gram at the Montreal Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, White treated 
mildly and moderately obese 
youngsters in groups. Mild 
obesity is defined as 20- to 40% 
overweight, moderate as 41- to 
100% overweight. ““We did not 
take kids who were more than 
80% overweight, as severely 
obese children need a lot more 
than a behavioural program,” 
explains White. 

Contracts, rewards and 
exercise 

Youngsters learned to 
observe-and evaluate their own 


eating habits. Some found they 
weren’t eating too much, sim- 
ply eating the wrong food. 
They made contracts with their 
parents to improve their nutri- 
tion, and negotiated with them 
to receive a reward when they 
had fulfilled their goal for a 
prescribed number of days. 
“The reward was very individ- 
ual,’ notes White. “It might be 
a comic book or a record, but it 
was always something the child 
wanted and was willing to strive 
for.” 


nai, work- 
n improving"@xercise pat- 


terns: They wore a pedometer 
to see how far they were walk- 


ing each week, and they negoti- 
ated rewards with their parents 
for “stepping it up.” 

Peer pressure was a powerful 
motivator, White stresses, as 
“nobody wanted to be the only 
one who had to admit to not 
fulfilling the contract.” 

Initial results were encour- 
aging: 85 of the 90 children 
stopped gaining weight entirely 
during the first six months of 
the program. This means they 
became less overweight for 
their age, because growing chil- 
dren.normally gain weight. Out 
of that 85, only 30 had substan- 


See CONTROL page 10 
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Chipping away 


Scot Gardiner turns an acute eye on the technological revolution 


by Karen Mazurkewich 


he Ubiquitous Chip is a 
restaurant in Glasgow, 
Scotland named after 
that ubiquitous “Scottish” side 
dish prevalent at most meals 
served there, the French-fried 
potato. Scot Gardiner, a Con- 
cordia Communications pro- 
fessor, borrowed the name for 
the title of his recent book on 
the impact on humans of elec- 
tronic technology. Gardiner’s 
chip is of course the inedible 
kind — the microprocessor 
computer chip which is revolu- 
tionizing society. 

The biography page of Gar- 
diner’s book reads in “neat 
volume sized episodes.” An 
assistant Psychology professor 
at Sir George Williams (1965- 
70), Gardiner took a year’s 
sabbatical to write an introduc- 
tory Psychology textbook. 
“After five years,” he says, ““my 
lectures evolved into a book 
and made me obsolete. It 
wasn’t a useful thing to do to 
just read out of it (the text- 
book) until my tenure came up. 
The year’s sabbatical stretched 
into 10.” 

Gardiner refers to the 1970s 
— the next volume(s) sized 
episode — as a period when he 
devoted his time to an “explo- 
ration of alternative styles of 
living and learning.” During 
this period he also published 
three books on Psychology. 

But, by 1980, Gardiner was 
lured out of semi-retirement by 
Kimon Valaskakis, founder of 
the Gamma Institute of Mont- 
real, an interdisciplinary future 
studies think tank. 

So began his next personal 


revolution. 

“At Gamma I was intro- 
duced to an AES-90 word proc- 
essor. I started playing with it 
and soon learned what a valu- 
able tool it was — a productivi- 
ty multiplier,” he says. 

Gardiner’s theoretical pro- 
jects at Gamma, hypothesizing 
the changes within a new infor- 
mation (i.e., technologically 
advanced) society, led to an 
invitation by Concordia’s 
Communications dep’t to 
return to the University, out of 
which, predictably, emerged 
his latest tome. 


A rapid convergence 


Ubiquitous Chip is the prod- 
uct of three years’ lectures at 
Concordia on media forecast. 
It looks at the implications of 
the chip on our current indus- 
trial society. According to Gar- 


“My world is getting 
stranger and stranger...” 





diner, the rapid convergence of 
computers and telecommuni- 
cations is replacing transporta- 
tion. He predicts a “paradig- 
matic shift” from our 
industrial society, with its cur- 
rent emphasis on energy, to an 
information society, with 
emphasis on knowledge. 

Not to take TTR’s word for 
it, though. From Ubiquitous 
Chip: 

“Whereas in industrial soci- 
ety we had a division between 
haves and the have-nots, in the 
information society we will 
have a division between the 


knows and the know-nots.” 

The late media guru Mar- 
shall McLuhan’s “global vil- 
lage” concept could be real- 
ized. Everyone, everywhere 
could potentially have equal 
access to information. 
‘‘Whether you are in Montréal 
or Timbuktoo, you will be able 
to communicate effectively,” 
says Gardiner. The implica- 
tions are startling even in this 
era where computerese could 
almost be called a mainstream 
language. For example: people 
could work at home rather than 
commute to the city. Such a 
change in work patterns could 
trigger urban decentralization. 
If transportation is replaced by 
telecommunications, some of 
the pressures on our ecosphere 
could be relieved. 

The impact of telecommuni- 
cations technology could also 
alter global politics. Gardiner 
predicts that pre-industrial 
(Third World) countries could 
potentially “leapfrog” to a 
post-industrial stage, thereby 
catching up to developed 
nations. 

That model is an optimistic 
one; there are obstacles, the 
biggest one being ourselves, 
says Gardiner. The introduc- 
tion of electronic technology 
frightens many _ individuals. 
Computer phobia creates pub- 
lic resistance to new technolo- 
gies. Technophobes are people 
who fear being left behind, or 
believe that automation means 
the loss of jobs. 

Gardiner describes this fear: 

“Tam suffering from culture 
shock in my own culture, since 


my familiar world is getting 
stranger and stranger. I’ll puke 
the next time I hear that chips 
are getting smaller and smaller, 
faster and faster, cheaper and 
cheaper, smarter and smarter, 
and if transportation technolo- 
gy had progressed at the same 
rate, I could buy a Cadillac for 
$2.95, which I could drive 
around the world on a gallon of 
gas.” 

Now Gardiner flushes out 
his thesis, which of course has a 
lot to do with the psycho-social 
as well as the technological 
impact of the Ubiquitous Chip. 
Information-processing 
machines may not have a dra- 
matic impact on our natural 
environment, he points out, 
but it will have a profound 


Scot Gardiner: “‘We’re only halfway clever.’ 








ents 


effect on our social environ- 
ment. Technophobia cannot be 
dismissed. ‘“‘We have to take 
appropriate steps to reduce 
threats and help people learn to 
use new technologies,” he 
asserts. “We are only halfway 
clever if we continue to develop 
more and more wonderful 
machines without considering 
the people who will use them.” 

Has the Ubiquitous Chip 
made Gardiner obsolete once 
again? 

“Not quite,’ he says. “It 
forces me to go beyond the 
course. The Ubiquitous Chip is 
just the first in a series of books 
on the information society. The 
next one will explore the con- 
cept of the ‘electronic cottage’ 
— self-employment at home.” 








Donna White 
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continued from page 9 


tial losses of 10 or 15 pounds. 
White emphasizes that the 
length of the program was a big 
plus. “I feel that, right now, 
this kind of program is better 
than anything else we have.” 
Most behavioural programs are 
“quickies” — 10-week pro- 
grams after which they say: 
“It?s up to you.” The good 
professor believes this won’t 
work with kids; that’s why her 
basic treatment lasted six 
months, with another six- 
month follow-up to check that 
weight loss was maintained. 
She is now analyzing the 
long-term results of children 
who were treated two years 
ago. She admits: “These kids 
are not ‘cured} and they may 
always have weight problems. 
“But these are kids who were 


gaining twice the normal 
amount for their age the year or 
two before we saw them, and 
they’ve slowed down to where 
they’re not gaining. They don’t 
see this as progress, but I see it 
as making an impact.” 
Control 

In learning to avoid fad diets 
and starvation diets and the 
importance of good nutrition 
and exercise, the children 
learned how to take control of 
their own lives. 

“The behavioural program 
has given them some pretty 
good guidelines to keep their 
weight under control all their 
lives,’ White says. “I don’t 
think our kids will develop 
bulemic symptomology.” 

She further maintains that 
parents can play a crucial role 
by modelling good eating 
habits and not having a lot of 
junk food around. They can 
control young children’s eating 


to a large extent but, “they 
shouldn’t nag children and be 
self-righteous. 

“Once kids hit adolescence, 
you lose control over what they 
eat. The harder you try, the 
more problems you cause. I’ve 
had parents who literally put a 
lock on the refrigerator door — 
only to find their son or daugh- 
ter is stealing other kids’ 
lunches at school and spending 
every penny at the store. There 
comes a point when parents 
have to say, ‘It’s up to you — 
when you decide to do some- 
thing about it, let us know’.” 

White refuses to accept a 
child into- the program who 
says: “My mother dragged me 
here.” Children and adoles- 
cents can’t benefit from a beha- 
vioural program until they’re 
fed up with being called “‘fat- 
ty,” and are motivated to say to 
themselves: “I’m willing to 
learn what I have to do.” 
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NOTICES 


CAMPUS CENTRE: STU- 

DENT COLLECTION FOR 

~’ CHRISTMAS BASKET 
DRIVE, Nov. 30 — Dec. 4. For 
more information, call 848- 
3588. RAFFLE TABLES FOR 
CHRISTMAS BASKET 
DRIVE will be at Loyola 
(Admin. Bldg.) Nov. 23 — 27 
and at SGW (Hall Bldg.) Nov. 
30 — Dec. 4. 
Raffle coordinators are Evelyn 
Donnelly (848-3740) and Pat 
Kierans (848-3040). 


CANADA CAREER WEEK, 
TILL NOV. 6: Why not make 
this a time to visit the Guidance 
Information Centre? The Cen- 
tre’s library has information on 
career and educational plan- 
ning, job hunting techniques, 
work/study/travel abroad, and 
much more. Visit us soon. 
Downtown campus, H-440; 
and West-end campus, 2490 
West Broadway. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS? We can 
help!! The Legal Information 
Service can help with informa- 
tion, counselling, and represen- 
tation, if needed. We are 
located in Room CC-326, and 
our telephone number is 848- 
4960. Office hours are Monday 
through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. This service is free and 
confidential. 


continued from The.Backpage 


corner of Bishop and St- 
Catherine. Lunch afterwards, 
$2. Rev. Robert Wismer, Con- 
cordia’s Anglican chaplain. 
Theme: A Time to Be Born and 
a Time to Die, Ecc. 3. 


PRISON VISITS, 2 — 3:30 
p.m. Call Peter Coté at 848- 
3586 for more information. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCULP- 
TURE, CERAMICS AND 
FIBRES: Workshop by the 
American ceramist Graham 
Marks — Demonstration and 
slides; Mimbres Pottery and 
Moravian Pottery, 10 a.m. — 
12 noon; Finish demonstration 
and discussion with students, 
1:30 — 4p.m.; All in VA-101, 
Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 Dor- 
chester W. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-3838 or 848- 
4615. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE AND THE 
SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY 


HEALTH SERVICES: Hours 
—9a.m. — 5S p.m.; closed 12 
noon — 1:30 p.m. except for 
emergencies. No appointment 
necessary to see a nurse; G.P.s 
and specialists available. Serv- 
ices include first-aid, general 
physical exam, birth control 
and STD counselling, allergy 
shots, personal and nutritional 
counselling, etc. 


Address: Downtown campus 
— 2155 Guy St, ER-407, tel. 
848-3565; 

West-end campus — 6935 
Sherbrooke St. W., CH-101, 
tel. 848-3575. 

Flu shots are now available for 
free. For more information, 
call 848-3565 or 848-3575. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 
FOR ANNUAL CHRISTMAS 
BASKET DRIVE. Call Peter 
Cété at 848-3586. Shopping, 
Packing, Delivering, Fund- 
raising. 


THE RECORD LENDING 


LIBRARY: Classical, light 
classical and jazz. 
Come to AD-121, West-end 


campus, Monday — Friday, 11 
a.m. — 3 p.m. Show your I.D. 
card and you can take 3 records 
out for a period of 14 days. 
(Tapes also available). There is 
also a practice room with piano 
available. This room is reserved 
through The Record Lending 


Library (Dean of Students 
Office, AD-121). These services 
are free for Concordia stu- 
dents. For more information, 
call 848-3510. 


THE ART WORKSHOP: The 
Concordia community is 
invited to drop in and discover 
the facilities available and 
enjoy the current exhibition of 
photographs at 2480 West 
Broadway, West-end campus. 
For more information, call 
848-3511. 


GUIDANCE INFORMA- 
TION CENTRE: ARE YOU 
THINKING ABOUT GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL? Important 
decisions regarding graduate 
education require careful plan- 
ning. Why not visit the Guid- 
ance Information Centre and 
explore the resources available 
to assist you? The Centre has a 
wide range of subject directo- 
ries to graduate programmes as 
well as a comprehensive univer- 
sity calendar collection for 
Canada and the United States. 
Information on graduate and 
professional school admission 
tests and private sources of 
financial aid can be obtained 
also. Don’t lose an opportunity 
to attend the school of your 
choice simply because you 
missed the application dead- 
lines for programmes, admis- 
sion tests and financial aid. 

Make time to visit us soon. 


EVENTS 


AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
lecture “‘Is there a crisis in 
Business-Government Rela- 
tions in Canada?” by Dr. Wil- 
liam Coleman, dept. Political 
Science, McMaster Univ., 
Thurs., Nov. 12 at 4 p.m. in 
the Basement Lounge, School 
of Community and Public 
Affairs, 2149 Mackay St. 


Friday 13 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Lady 
from Shanghai (Orson Welles, 
1947) (English) with Orson 
Welles, Rita Hayworth, Ever- 
ett Sloane, Glenn Anders and 
Ted de Corsia at 7 p.m.; The 
Great Generation (A Nagy 
Generacio) (Ferenc Andras, 
1986) (English subt.) with 
Gyorgy Cserhalmi, Karoly 
Eperjes, Robert Koltai, Mari 
Kiss, Melanie Jane Ventilla 
and Dorottya Udvaros at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. Downtown campus. 
CENTRE FOR MATURE 
STUDENTS: WRITING 
WORKSHOP, 3 — 5 p.m., 
Centre for Mature Students, 


H-462-11, Hall Bldg. Down- 
town campus. Sign up now. 
Space is limited. 848-3890. 


CENTRE FOR MATURE 
STUDENTS: EXAM ANXI- 
ETY? Do you go blank at 
exams? A 2-hour session with 
Dr. S.M. Graub can help you 
manage the stress of exams 
and get better grades. Loyola: 
Mature Student Centre, AD- 
429, 10 a.m. — noon. Please 
sign up now at Loyola or H- 
462, Downtown campus. For 
more information, call Mary 
Brian at 848-3896. 


Saturday 14 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: The 
Disciples (A Tanitvanyok) 
(Geza Beremenyi, 1985) 
(English subt.) with Karoly 
Eperjes, Kornel Gelley, 
Gyorgy Cserhalmi and Juli 
Rasti at 7 p.m.; Now it’s my 
Turn, Now it’s Yours (Egy 
Kicsit En, Egy Kicsit Te) (Livia 
Gyarmathy, 1985) (English 
subt.) with Cecilia Eszterga- 
lyos, Andor Lukats, Ildiko 
Toth, Jozsef Toth, Jirina 





Guidance Information Centre, 
Downtown campus, H-440 and 
West-end campus, 2490 West 
Broadway. 


ATTENTION: ALL SPRING 
1988 CERTIFICATE, DIPLO- 
MA, BACHELOR’S, MAS- 
TER’S, AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREE CANDIDATES - If 
you are completing the require- 
ments for your certificate, 
degree, or diploma program 
during the Fall 1987 or Winter 
1988 sessions and therefore 
expect to be considered as a 
graduation candidate next 
Spring, YOU must inform the 
Graduation Office by submit- 
ting a Spring 1988 Graduation 
Application no later than Jan- 
uary 15, 1988. STUDENTS 
WHO DO NOT APPLY BY 
THIS DATE WILL NOT 
GRADUATE NEXT SPRING. 
Obtain your form from the 
Registrar’s Services Depart- 
ment on your campus and 
submit it today. West-end cam- 
pus, AD-211; Downtown cam- 
pus, N-107). 


PHOTOGRAPHY CLASSES: 
Darkroom I began Nov. 3. For 
more information, call the Art 
Workshop at 848-3511. 


PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT: 
Four Directions, photographs 
by native photographers at the 


Jiraskova and Lajos Oze at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 
each. 

Downtown campus. 


Sunday 15 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Flowers of Reverie (Szirmok 
Viragok Koszoruk) (Laszlo 
Lugossy, 1985) (English subt.) 
with Gyorgy Cserhalmi, Gra- 
zyna Szapolowska, Jiri 
Adamira and Boguslaw Linda 
at 7 p.m.; The Dog’s Night 
Song (A Kutya Eji Dala) 
(Gabor Body, 1983) (English 
subt.) with Gabor Body, Attila 
Grandpierre, Andras Fekete 
and Janos Dersiat 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg: $2 each. 
Downtown campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
EUCHARIST at 11 a.m. and 8 
p.m., in the Loyola Chapel, 
West-end campus. Presider: 
Robert Nagy. SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
WORSHIP at 11 a.m., 
Belmore House, 3500 Belmore 
behind the Campus Centre. 
West-end campus. 


Art Workshop, West-end cam- 
pus, 2480 West Broadway. Mon 
to Fri, 10 a.m. — 5 p.m., until 
Nov. 6. For more information, 
call 848-3511. 


CHINESE PAINTING 
CLASSES are being offered at 
the Art Workshop. 

For more information, 
848-3511. 


call 


VOLUNTEERS ARE NEED- 
ED TO SKATE WITH BLIND 
CHILDREN at the Concordia 
Rink. Once a week from now 
until the end of classes, Fri- 
days, 8:45 — 9:45 a.m. Call 
848-3587 if you’re interested. 


OFFICE OF THE OMBUDS- 
MAN: The ombudsmen are 
available to all members of the 
University for information, 
assistance and advice with Uni- 
versity-related problems. Call 
848-4964 or drop into 2100 
Mackay on the Downtown 
campus; room 326, Central 
Bldg. on the West-end campus. 
The ombudsman’s services are 
confidential. 


THE CONCORDIA WOM- 
EN’S CENTRE IS NOW 
OPEN!!! All students, staff 
and faculty are welcome to 
drop in (2130 Mackay) or call at 
848-7431 in order to get more 
information, have a chat, meet 
some interesting women, 
inform the Centre’s staff of 
your needs and/or to volunteer 
your valuable time and energy! 
Office hours: Mon — Tues — 
Fri, 9 a.m. — 5 p.m.; Wed — 
Thurs, 9a.m. —6p.m. 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Workshops on Speak- 
ing in Public, November 7, 11, 
18 and December 2, with Greta 
Hofmann Nemiroff in H-762, 
Hall Bldg. Downtown campus. 
For more information, call 
848-4955. 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Workshop on Develop- 
ing Thinking Skills, An Intro- 
duction to Edward de Bono’s 
CoRT Programme on Friday, 
November 13, 9:30 a.m. — 4:30 
p.m., with Fred Rosenzveig in 
AD-131, West-end campus. For 
more information, call 848- 
4955. 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 


EDUCATIONAL INNOVYA- 
TION: Workshop on How to 
Get Fired Up Instead of Burned 
Out, on Saturday, November 
14, 1-5 p.m., with Greta Hof- 
mann Nemiroff in AD-131, 
West-end campus. 

For more information, 
848-4955. 


call 
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Thursday 5 


CUNASA: Negotiations Com- 
mittee meeting at 3:30 p.m. 


THURSDAYS AT 
LONERGAN: Guest speaker 
David Roy, Institut de Recher- 
ches cliniques de Montréal, on 
A NEW ETHIC, 4 — 5:30 
p.m., Lonergan College, 7302 
Sherbrooke St. West. For more 
information, call 848-2280. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 
Gail Scott will read from her 
novel HEROINE at 8 p.m. in 
the Faculty Club Lounge, 
room H-767, Hall Bldg. 
FREE. Downtown campus. 


PSYCHOLOGY DEPART- 
MENT: Guest speaker Dr. 
Eleanor Maccoby on FAMILY 
FUNCTIONING AFTER 
DIVORCE: A COMPARISON 
OF VARIOUS CUSTODIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
Downtown campus. 


CONCORDIA JAZZ 
ENSEMBLES: Jazz Guitar 
Ensemble directed by Andrew 
Homzy and the Jazz Saxo- 
phone Ensemble #1 directed by 
Dave Turner at 8 p.m. in the 
F.C. Smith Auditorium, West- 
end campus. 

FREE. 


CONCORDIA ELECTRO- 
ACOUSTIC COMPOSERS’ 
GROUP (CECG): Concert to 
start at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, West-end campus. 
FREE. 


LONERGAN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE: An exhibition of 
Collage Paintings by Elizabeth 
MacLean, 9 a.m. — 12 noon & 
6 — 8 p.m., 7302 Sherbrooke 
St. West, corner of West 
Broadway. West-end campus. 
848-2280. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP Prayer group, 9 — 
9:30 a.m., Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore, behind the 
Campus Centre. West-end 
campus. 848-3586. ST-JAMES 
THE APOSTLE LUNCH- 
TIME SERVICE at 12 noon, 
corner of Bishop and St- 
Catherine: Lunch afterwards, 
$2. Rev. Robert Wismer, Con- 
cordia’s Anglican chaplain. 
Theme: The Vanity of Life 
Under the Sun, Ecc. 1 & 2. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT — 
Lunch-time lecture/discussion 
series, 11:45 a.m. — 1 p.m. 
Today, Marie Peluso on The 
Depths of Poverty & Homeless- 
ness in Montreal, at Belmore 
House, 3500 Belmore, behind 
the Campus Centre. West-end 


campus. Bring a lunch. 848- 
3585 


PRISON VISITS begin today, 
2 — 3:30 p.m. and continue 
Nov. 12, 19, 26 and Dec. 3. 
Call Peter Coté at 848-3586 for 
more information. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCULP- 
TURE, CERAMICS AND 
FIBRES: Gyongy Laky, artist 
in residence — discussion and 
critique with students, 1:30 — 
4 p.m. Fine Arts Bldg., 1395 
Dorchester W., Downtown 
campus. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-4615. 


CONCORDIA ART GAI- 
LERY: Jom HOPKINS: Paint- 
ings, Mark RUWEDEL: Pho- 
tographs and Irene 
XANTHOS: Black Snake I & 
IT, until December 5. Mezza- 
nine, Hall Bldg. Downtown 
campus. 


Friday 6 


FINE ARTS FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 
a.m. in AD-131, West-end 
campus. 


ARTS AND SCIENCE FAC- 
ULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 
1:30 p.m. in AD-131, West-end 
campus. 


CENTRE FOR MATURE 
STUDENTS: STUDYING 
WORKSHOP, 3 — 5 p.m., 
Centre for Mature Students, 
H-462-11, Hall Bldg. Down- 
town campus. Sign up now. - 
Space is limited. 848-3890. 


CONCORDIA ELECTRO- 
ACOUSTIC COMPOSERS’ 
GROUP (CECG): Concert to 
start at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, West-end campus. 
FREE. 


LONERGAN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE: An exhibition of 
Collage Paintings by Elizabeth 
MacLean, 9a.m. —4p.m., 
7302 Sherbrooke St. West, 
corner of West Broadway. 
West-end campus. 848-2280. 


Saturday 7 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Noth- 
ing but Love (Raffauselokuva) 
(Anssi Manttari, 1984) 
(English subt.) with Liisa 
Halonen, Markku Toikka, 
Antti Litja, Riitta Havukainen 
and Paavo Piskonen at 7 p.m.; 
Diary for my Children (Naplo 
Gyermekeimnek) (Marta Mes- 
zaros, 1983) (English subt.) 
with Zsusza Czinkoczi, Anna 
Polony and Jan Nowicki at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2 each. Downtown campus. 


CONCERT: The Concordia 
Orchestra, conducted by Sher- 
man Friedland, in a concert 
starting at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel and featuring Charles 
Dallaire in a performance of 
the Second Concerto for Clari- 
net by Carl Maria Von Weber. 
Also featured on the program 
will be Joseph Haydn’s Sym- 
phony #88 and Brahms’ First 
Symphony. West-end campus. 
FREE. 


CONCORDIA ELECTRO- 
ACOUSTIC COMPOSERS’ 
GROUP (CECG): Concert to 
start at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, West-end campus. 
FREE. 


Sunday 8 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Skierri — Land of the Dwarf 
Birch (Skierri — Vaivaiskoivu- 
jen maa) (Markku Lehmuskal- 
lio, 1982) (English subt:) with 
Jouni S. Labba, Jukka Hay- 
rinen, Eeva-Maija Haukinen 
and Mauri Vakkila at 7 p.m.; 
Countdown (Visszaszamlalas) 
(Pal Erdoss, 1986) (English 
subt.) with Erika Ozsda, Karo- 
ly Eperjes, Denes Ujlaky and 
Zoltan Bezeredi at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
Downtown campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
EUCHARIST at 11 a.m. and 8 
p.m., in the Loyola Chapel, 
West-end campus. Joe Cassi- 
dy, S.J. presiding. 


Monday 9 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Une 
Femme douce (Robert Bres- 
son, 1969) (French) with 
Dominique Sanda, Guy 
Frangin, Jane Lobre and 
Dorothee Blank at.8:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
Downtown campus. 

BOARD OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES: Meeting at 2 p.m. 
in H-769, Hall Bldg. Down- 
town campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP Bible Study, at 
5:30 p.m., Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore Avenue, behind 
the Campus Centre. West-end 
campus. 848-3586. 


Tuesday 10 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Faust 
(F. W. Murnau, 1926) (silent) 
with Gosta Ekman, Emil Jan- 
nings, Camilia Horn, Yvette 
Guilbert and Wilhelm Dieterle 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. Downtown campus. 


PIANO RECITAL: Yaron 
Ross in a recital of works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and 
Schubert at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. West-end 
campus. FREE. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: MED- 
ITATION at 1 p.m., Belmore 
House. 848-3585. 


CONCORDIA CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP Prayer group, 
9 — 9:30 a.m., Belmore 
House, 3500 Belmore, behind 
the Campus Centre. West-end 
campus. 848-3586. ECUMEN- 
ICAL SERVICE at 5:05 p.m. 
in the Loyola Chapel. Presid- 
er: Mary Moroziuk. West-end 
campus. 

WOMEN’S CENTRE: Asser- 
tiveness with Priscilla Kredl, 
Counsellor, 12 noon — 2 p.m., 
Women’s Centre, 2130 Mack- 
ay. Downtown campus. 


Wednesday 11 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 


MATOGRAPHIC ART: Fool- 
ish Wives (Erich von Stroheim, 
1921) (silent) with Erich von 
Stroheim, Maud George, Mae 
Busch and Cesare Gravina at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2. Downtown campus. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES 
Divorzio all’italiana (P. Germi) 
at 7 p.m.; Roma (F. Fellini) at 
9 p.m. in the F. C. Smith Audi- 
torium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. FREE. West-end campus. 


SOCIOLOGY & ANTHRO- 
POLOGY DEPARTMENT 
SEMINAR SERIES: Prof. 
Lynn Philips will speak on 
THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN 
PROCESSES OF ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT at 
11:45 a.m. in the Sociology & 
Anthropology Seminar Room, 
6931 Sherbrooke St. W., West- 
end campus. 


COALITION FOR INTE- 
GRATION OF LESBIAN 
STUDIES AT CONCORDIA: 
Weekly meeting at 3 p.m., 
Simone de Beauvoir Lounge, 
2170 Bishop St. All women 
(students, staff and faculty) 
are welcome. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCULP- 
TURE, CERAMICS AND 
FIBRES: Workshop by the 
American ceramist Graham 
Marks — Sources and influ- 
ences, 10 a.m. — 12 noon; 
demonstration, 1:30 — 4 p.m.; 
open slide presentation of his 
work, 7:30 — 9 p.m. Allin 
VA-101, Visual Arts Bldg., 
1395 Dorchester W. For more 
information, call 848-3838 or 
848-4615. 


Thursday 12 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: 
Alan Borovoy, General Coun- 
sel, Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association, on FREEDOM 
OF SPEECH: AN ABSO- 
LUTE RIGHT? at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. Downtown 
campus. FREE. 


THURSDAYS AT 
LONERGAN: Guest speaker 
Warren Allmand, M.P., Notre- 
Dame de Grace/Lachine East, 
on WORKING FOR PEACE, 
4 — 5:30 p.m., Lonergan Col- 
lege, 7302 Sherbrooke St. 
West. For more information, 
call 848-2280. 


CENTRE FOR BUILDING 
STUDIES — DECENNIAL 
LECTURES: Guest lecturers 
Pierre Dufour, Executive Man- 
ager of Lavalin-Socodec Inc., 
and Roderick Robbie, Presi- 
dent of Robbie Architects Inc., 
on CONSTRUCTION MAN- 
AGEMENT ASPECTS OF 
THE MONTREAL OLYMPIC 
STADIUM AND THE 
TORONTO SKYDOME STA- 
DIUM, 6 — 8 p.m., in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. 

CONCORDIA JAZZ 
ENSEMBLES: Jazz Vocal 
Ensemble directed by Charles 
Ellison and the Jazz Saxo- 
phone Ensemble No. 3 
directed by Dave Clark at 8 
p.m. in the F.C. Smith audito- 
rium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
West-end campus. FREE. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY; CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP Prayer group, 9 — 
9:30 a.m., Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore, behind the 
Campus Centre. West-end 
campus. 848-3586. ST-JAMES 
THE APOSTLE LUNCH- 
TIME SERVICE at 12 noon, 


See EVENTS page 11 


_UNCLASSIFIED 


WORDPROCESSING: Term 
papers, theses, résumés. Com- 
puter on-line searching, biblio- 
graphic and _ information 
retrieval. Experienced. Near 
Loyola. Evenings and week- 
ends 484-2014. 


WORDPROCESSING/TYP- 
ING: Term papers, theses, 
resumes, sOme graphics. Near 
Loyola. $1.50/page. Tel. 483- 
2172. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED 
GHOST-WRITER to write a 
book on the School of Realism. 
Call 845-9738. 


